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CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S BROTHER AND 
FA THER. 
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The first time I met Branwell Bronte was at the 
hostelry of the "Black Bull," at the top of the 
village of Haworth. It was a bright, beautiful day 
towards the latter end of June. I found him a very 
fascinating young man, witty, and when excited bril- 
liant in conversation, with lightning fires ever and 
anon flashing from the troubled blue of his wild eyes. 
He Was what most women would call handsome. 
His figure was slight and delicate, his face round and 
florid, and his hair tawny like the mane of a young 

lion. 

We were very soon good friends, and after par- 
takmg of a substantial luncheon, with a silver tank- 
ard of aie to wash it down, we fell to talking about 
the gloomy village of Haworth, and the gloomy 
church and parsonage, and the still more gloomy 
graveyard, full to the very brim of dead men's bones. 
Like unquiet ghosts, the tall upright memorial stones 
seemed to toss wildly and for ever their stony arms 
to the pitiless sky. There was no attempt at orna- 
menta'tioil, save, perhaps, a pretty picture here and 
there of a skull, supported by a couple of cross- 
bones ; or a solitary hour-glass, run out of all its 
sands, at the foot of the lying epitaph. I told him 
such a sight, perpetually present, was enough to 
send the sanest and stoutest person mad. But my 
young gentleman could not see it ; he said he was 
used to the grim pictury, and rather liked it — pro- 
posmg, at the same time, that we should drink health 
to the grave-stones, and long- -life to the dead. 

We presently walked put, and took a survey of the 
place. The church was an object of interest on ac- 
count of its antiquity.' I suppose it was built long 
before the Reformation. But externally it is dreary 
of aspect — standing at the head of that desolate 
"God's Acre" already alluded to, and with no sign 
of vegetation— not a tree or shrub near it. The 
very ivy refuses to grow on its barren walls ; neither 
did I find the hyssop in any chink or cranny. 

The interior was as dull and uninteresting as the 
exterior, and chilled me beyond expression. And yet 
It was all in perfect keeping with the God-forsaken 
village, and harmonized strangely enough with the 
majestic barrenness of the moors. An English vil- 
lage church is generally not only a sweet and beauti- 
ful picture in the landscape, but a beautiful and holy 
poem in itself, full of the most solemn and touching 
memorials of death; often decorated with a grand 
altar-piece, sometimes an original by one of the old 
masters, and at others a copy, well executed. There, 
too, are sculptures by Westmacott and Canova ; or- 
namentations by Pugin, and, in some cases, by Inigo 
Jones, with tomb monuments, mural entablatures, 
and brasses of exquisite designs, or of monograms on 
the gray cold- slabs. 

The only object of interest here was a tablet on 
the wall, to the right of the communion table, upon 
which was inscribed the names of such members of 
the Bronte family as had " shufl^led off this mortal 
Coil," and put on the robes of immortality. At this 
time there was abundant room on the great stone for 
more to be inscribed upon it; but before the year 
1869, it had been pushed to its last service, and 
would hold no more. Often and often has the dark 
picture come up before me, in dreams and in wide- 
awake hours, as it showed itself alive in that church, 
when we two stood before the touching family record, 
and Branwell read aloud the last name that was then 
engraved upon it — " Poor little Elizabeth," as he 
called her. He little thought that his name would 
be the next after that of his " Poor little Elizabeth ; " 
but so it was. He died Sept. 24th, \ 848, aged 30 years. 
Emily Jane went Dec. 19th, 1848, aged 29 years ; and 
then Anne, May 28th, 1849. She died at Scarboro', 
where she had gone to reside in the vain hope of pro- 
longing her life. Her name filled up all the remain- 
ing space on that large tablet ; and when Charlotte's 
turn came, her father had to erect another memorial 
stone, leaving, alas! ample space this time, for his 
own name, which, when his life-toil was done, and 
his obsequies were over, did finally bring up the 
rear. After our visit to the church we walked into 
the graveyard, and read some of the dull inscriptions 
On the tombstones. But we were soon weary of that 
dead men's literature, and crossed over to the house, 
which was enclosed by a stone wall with a garden in- 
side of it, before the door, containing a monkish se- 
lection of flowers, which came down from tfce twilight 
monasteries of the olden time in that country. 
The parsonage had been built about a century, and 



was a bare, unpleasant stone building, two stories 
high. The rector, seeing a stranger with his son, 
from his study window, stepped outside, and after I 
was introduced to him, he invited us indoors. The 
old gentleman was very stately in his bearing and 
demeanor, and one could see at once that he belonged 
to a bygone age. He was tall, perhaps more than 
six feet in height, very straight for his years, and with 
the manners of a gentleman, although he was some- 
what odd and peculiar. A lonely, sorrowful man I 
thought him, as now, for the first time, I looked into 
his .pale face and dim old eyes, his gray locks strewn 
at random over his big vaulted brow. So, after enter- 
ing into the passage-way, through the front door, the 
old gentleman showed me into a room to the right, 
which he used as a study. Branwell begged to be 
excused from joining us, and said he would smoke a 
cigar outside, whilst we talked politics and local his- 
tory. I was heartily glad of the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted at first hand with this notorious 
clergyman of the Luddite insurrection against machin- 
er}^, who had shown great courage, constancy and 
firmness on the side of law and order. " You must 
feel very lonely here, Mr. Bronte," I said, sitting 
down in the window-seat while he ensconced himself 
in his arm-chair. " I have just been telling your son 
that such gloomy pictures of death and the grave, 
forever present to the eye, could not fail to have a 
mournful effect upon the disposition and general 
thinking habits of your family." 

" Oh, " he replied, " it is no Vale of Tempe, I con- 
fess, and has its disadvantages ; but it is my place of 
battle, and I must stick to it, and do my duty in it, 
until God calls me, when I hope to answer, ' Ready, 
Lord ! ' " 

" Your parishioners," said I, "have the reputation 
of being very self-opinionated, proud and unforgiv- 
ing, but brave and generous ; thinking for them- 
selves, and suspecting all who differ from them." 

" We understand each other better than we used to 
do," he replied. "That machinery question was a ter- 
rible casus belli between masters and men, until time 
tested its beneficent uses, and won over even the 
most ignorant to its .claims as a human benefactor. 
And yet," he added dryl);-, " I remember when anyone 
who should have dared to say a word in favor of the 
' Steel Man,' as they called Cartwright's dressing ma- 
chine, would very soon have found it better unsaid. 
Poor fellows," he continued, " I do not wonder at their 
opposition to an iron machine that was doing their 
work, without hands or feet, or a hungry belly to fill, 
or a family to supply with food, whilst they were 
starving because they could get no work to do. 
That Luddite insurrection, as it is called now, be- 
longs to history, and makes an important page in the 
records of progressive industry in England. It had 
its origin in ignorance, not in a wanton love of de- 
struction, as foolish writers have alleged." 

It was, he said, truly formidable in its proportions, 
and threatened to result in Revolution at one time, 
and would have done so but for the almost superhu- 
man exertion of Parson Robinson in these parts, and 
many other brave men elsewhere, who banded them- 
selves into vigilance committees, and hunted down 
and broke up the midnight gatherings of the insur- 
gent workmen. He related to me in very graphic 
words the siege of Mr. Cartwright's mill by several 
hundred of the Luddites, and how that brave fellow, 
with two or three soldiers, and as many of his own 
servants, fought the enraged mob, by firing upon 
them incessantly out of port holes under the upper 
windows, killing and wounding a considerable num- 
ber, and finally driving them back, cowed and beaten. 
Then he related how they threatened to go to his 
house, and kill his wife and children and burn the 
place over their heads: and how Mrs. Cartwright, 
with three soldiers only to protect her, sat trembling 
all night at the dropping fire from the mill, in the dread 
lest the Luddites should put their threat into execu- 
tion ; and how once, thinking, by the nearness of 
their uproar that they were about to descend upon 
her, she deposited two infant children, twins I be- 
lieve, in a basket, among some blankets, and stuffed 
them into the middle of the great wide-jawed chim- 
ney, through the opening at the top of which anj^one 
sitting below in the chimney nook at night, and look- 
ing upwards, could see the sorrowful white stars rid- 
ing in their chariots along the wilds of heaven. 

At Huddersfield there were also terrible riots, and 
scores and scores of men from first to last were shot 
by the militar)^ When Mr. Horsefall was murdered 
in open daylight for the crime of introducing ma- 
chinery into his mill, Mr. Bronte was present at 



Heckmondwyke on the same evening at Parson 
Robinson's, with other gentlemen, to take means to 
hunt down the murderer. It was on returning from 
this meeting that Mr. Bronte was set upon by four 
men in black masks, with the intent, as they ac- 
knowledged, to kill him, but they began the wrong 
way. Being Yorkshiremen, and, as he said, very self- 
opinionated, they were urged by their unconquerable 
conceit to let Mr. Bronte see what clever fellows they 
were, and how well they understood and could argue 
the great question then at issue between human 
hands and steel fingers — between capital and labor. 
So, having ordered him to stop in the middle of the 
road, they began by accusing him of being their en- 
emy, and told him they were going to kill him out of 
the way, that he might do no more harm, and that 
they meant to send Parson Robinson after him. 

Now, a braver man never lived than this gaunt 
Irish rector. He laughed at and defied them. " Four 
masked and armed assassins to one poor unarmed 
parson!" he said. "That's your fair play is it? I 
have always found Yorkshiremen, hitherto, brave 
and honorable, even when they were mistaken. But 
you are miserable cowards ; you sneak after a lonely 
man in the dark, four of you ! and stop him on the 
high road to murder him, because he don't agree with 
you about the value of machinery applied to manu- 
factures ! A pretty reason for killing a man, isn't it.' 
Suppose eight manufacturers were to stop you, after 
you had knocked my brains out, and give you five 
minutes to say your prayers in and make ready for 
death, telling you that they meant to murder eveiy 
one of you because you were opposed to machinery ! 
How would you like it? Go home, men, for shame I 
Go home, and get down on your knees, and ask God 
in his mercy to forgive you for contemplating so hor- 
rible a crime. I am no enemy of yours, God knows ! 
I try to do my duty to you and to all, and you will 
never intimidate me from doing it by threatening 
to kill rae." Then advancing a step to the tallest 
man, who was evidently leader of the gang, he held 
out his hand, and said, "Come, you see I ani not 
frightened. Let us shake hands and be friends. If 
ever you should need help, come to the Parsonage 
House, and you shall receive all I have to give. You 
would not be afraid that I should betray you, I 
know." And having shaken hands with them all, he 
said solemnly, in a voice trembling with emotion: 
" My brothers, we are all sinners — let us pra)r." So 
they knelt down on the dusty road, these intended 
murderers and their proposed victim, and the latter 
prayed earnestly to God to enlighten their darkness, 
and give them hope and patience, loving-kindness 
and faith, and trust in him to the end. 

Clean gone for ever are all the brilliant members of 
that parsonage family, who, in days not long after my 
first visit to the "Black Bull," made Haworth famous 
all over the world, in all civilized languages — and 
poor Branwell's place, that once knew him so well, 
shall know him no more for ever. To me it looks 
like a dream, even to this day. I cannot realize the 
fact that they are all gone — all! not one left, and 
that the brave old patriarch, and father of them all, 
should have been the last to go — should have folded 
his hands and bowed his head over grave after grave, 
in such rapid succession, that one is no sooner cov- 
ered up with earth before another is opened, and 
another dear one descends ; and so on until the last 
of all his children is laid there — the last and dearest 
of them all — poor Charlotte! Fancy the old man, 
nearly eighty years of age, standing over this last 
grave of the last of his race, and thinking how quietly 
they all await his coming, who in the course of nature 
ought to have gone before them all, instead of being 
left to die alone, with strangers to close his eyes. 
"The grass has no time to grow upon the grave of 
one of my dear children," said the poor old man, with 
his poor, sad, and almost broken heart, " before an- 
other opens, and I must go and weep again, and can- 
not be comforted." There is time enough for the 
grass to grow on those graves now. 

Before we had finished talking about the Luddites, 
Branwell came and tapped at the window. It was a 
shame to be in-doors, he said, and there was a beau- 
tiful breeze on the uplands, and some fine sweeps of 
moorland to be seen. " Do not let me detain you. 
Pray get out into the sunshine and enjoy it," said 
Mr. Bronte. So thanking him for what was an act of 
unusual courtesy — namely, his entertainment of me, 
a stranger, in his own study — I went out into the 
garden, when Branwell seized my arm, and away we 
went up the hills behind the house. 

— 'Jaiiiiaiy Scarlc. 



